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taught concerning it " [the future of God's people], is Professor 
Mitchell's own. If it is replied that, after all, he has represented the 
twelve chapters as containing irreconcilable fragments, one has only 
to turn from the end of the book to the beginning, and find there an 
elaborate analysis, binding the whole into a logical unity. 

Professor Mitchell has done excellent service by putting in popular 
form the arguments for a plurality of authors, whence it appears how 
slight those arguments are. 

Wm. H. Cobb. 

Boston, Mass. 



Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch. Von Fried- 
rich Blass, Ph.D., Litt.D. (Dublin), ordentlichem Profes- 
sor der klassischen Philologie an der Universitat Halle- 
Wittenberg. Gottingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1896. 
Pp. xii-l-329. M. 5.40. 

Friedrich Blass, of Halle, is certainly one of the great scholars of 
Germany — acute, incisive, learned, sane. He is one of the few uni- 
versity professors of that country who began their career as teachers in 
gymnasia, and perhaps he owes to this pedagogical experience part of 
the practical sense which he displays in his writings. His greatest 
work is a history of Attic eloquence in four large volumes. In con- 
nection with this he has edited the extant texts of almost all of the 
Greek authors, has published a judicious commentary on some of the 
orations of Demosthenes, and has written a history of later Greek ora- 
tory. No other man has done so much as he to recall the important 
observations of the ancient rhetoricians on the arrangements of words 
and clauses. He discovered the principle of rhythm in the orations of 
Demosthenes and others, pointing out the exact balance of clauses, 
and showing that Greek rhetorical rhythm was based on the metrical 
quantity of the syPables, and that the world's greatest orator avoided a 
succession of three short syllables. These principles were applied 
rather boldly by the discoverer to the constitution of the text, and in 
some cases his views have varied, but always openly. Professor Blass 
has edited, with notes, also several lives of Plutarch. One of his 
earliest philological writings was a treatise on the pronunciation of 
Greek, which has been enlarged in successive editions and now is 
translated into English — a work of sound learning and good sense 
on a subject which has stimulated many writers to foolish absurdities, 
men in general being fond to daftness of their own system of pronun- 
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ciation. He has published also a convenient edition of Aristotle's 
Constitution of Athens, and has shown his scholarship in the field of 
lyric poetry. To him we owe the excellent treatises on criticism, her- 
meneutics, and palaeography in Miiller's Handbook of Classical Philol- 
ogy. Of special importance in connection with the work at present 
before us is his revision of the first half of Kiihner's Griechische Gram- 
matik, in two large volumes, which is the fullest statement yet made of 
facts with regard to the sounds and inflections of the Greek language. 
The range of his scholarship is manifest, and in each department he is 
a master. No other classical scholar of such distinction, except Lach- 
mann, of Berlin, has given in this century serious attention to the 
interpretation of the New Testament. Most scholars, therefore, were 
astonished two years ago when Blass published an Editio Philologica 
of the Greek text of the Acts of the Apostles, "sive Lucse ad Theophi- 
lum liber alter," with critical apparatus, Latin commentary, and index 
of words. In his preface he showed a humorous appreciation of the 
criticism which would be passed upon him, a classical philologist, for 
preparing an edition with Latin critical and exegetical commentary of 
a writing of the New Testament, and that, too, not with the intent to 
dissect it and to show that Luke could not have written the book of the 
Acts, but simply to elucidate its meaning and composition. One of 
his aims in preparing this edition may have been to maintain the 
claims to consideration of the form of tradition which is best represented 
by the Codex Bezse, and in 1896 he published in Leipzig a text 
edition of the Acts, " secundum formam quae videtur Romanam," 
thinking quite possible the view that this was derived from the first 
draft of Luke's work. Within the last weeks he has published a 
critical edition of the gospel of Luke, "secundum formam quae videtur 
Romanam," explaining ingeniously why the Roman copy of the gospel 
should be later than that of Antioch, while the Roman copy of the 
Acts appears fuller and earlier than that from which the textus receptus 
is derived. He has recently received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Theology from the University of Greifswald for his services to theology. 
In the introduction and commentary of his larger edition of the 
Acts he made such acute and interesting observations on the language 
of the New Testament that scholars were prepared to welcome from 
him such a grammar as lies before us. 

Classical philology is no longer the mere hand-maid of theology, 
but theology still needs the service of philologists, and will gain 
immensely if reverent scholars like Blass will apply to the study of the 
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New Testament the principles of criticism and interpretation which 
they have long applied successfully to the investigation of the thought 
and language of Plato, Demosthenes, and Aristotle. A classical 
philologist must regret that so large a proportion of the teachers of 
New Testament Greek in this country are primarily theologians and 
only secondarily philologists, if indeed they are philologists at all. 
Professor Thayer and Professor Burton have too few like-minded 
colleagues in America. The writing;s of the church Fathers, where 
studied at all in our land, are generally studied in English translations, 
for theological doctrine ; and the Septuagint translation of the Old 
Testament is studied chiefly in the hope of gaining new light for text 
criticism, rather than for gaining a better understanding of the language 
of the New Testament. 

Blass's Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch devotes seventy- 
one pages to sounds and forms, 226 pages to syntax, and thirty pages to 
indexes, including one of passages cited. It thus gives a rather larger 
proportional space to sounds and forms than Winer and Buttmann had 
done, although it, too, assumes familiar acquaintance with the classical 
language, and gives no paradigms. It is condensed almost to the last 
degree, abbreviations being used of many familiar words, and 
references being made with ingenious brevity, — "ICis," being used for 
the ordinary"! Cor. 15:9." The pages are printed very "solid," 
and contain much matter. Perhaps the book would have been more read- 
able and attractive to the eye if the condensation had not gone so far. 

The author acknowledges his special indebtedness to Professor 
Burton's iVi?z£/ Testament Moods and Tenses and to Viteau's Etude sur le 
Grec du Nouveau Testament. He cites the readings ofMSS., not those 
of editions, as is usual in such works ; and this is distinctly instructive 
and a great aid toward securing an independent judgment of the value 
and characteristics of the different MSS. He has nothing to say about 
higher criticism, but cites as Pauline all of the epistles which have 
come to us under the name of Paul, though he separates the apocalypse 
from the gospel and epistles of John. In general he thinks the church 
would do well to keep the o/xoAoyov/jteva apart from the ovTiAeyo/itvo. 
The references to the Septuagint version are many, but the author 
avows openly that for these he is largely indebted to others. He 
expresses a wish, which many have thought, that we had a grammar 
of the Septuagint Greek. He draws many illustrations for the 
vulgar dialect of the Greeks from documents recently found on Egyptian 
papyrus of the time of Christ, and from the modern Greek language. 
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as well as from the epistles of Barnabas and of Clemens Romanus, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, and the Clementine homilies — showing how 
this vulgar dialect, the xotvi;, stands between the classical language and 
the modern tongue, which is the last stage in the development of 
Greek speech. 

The reader will be interested in some observations which are taken 
from this volume : The writings of the New Testament are composed 
in the language of the Hellenized Orient where, by the side of the 
native tongue, Greek was the speech of everyday life, but where the 
people were only slightly affected by Greek culture and had only slight 
acquaintance with Greek literature. The koivi;, which is the basis of 
the language of the New Testament writers, and of which the use was 
extended in the East by Alexander's conquests, was a modified later 
Attic dialect, avoiding certain Attic peculiarities (such as tt for <jo in 
^oAaTTa), having no dual (being derived from the later Attic), and 
abandoning the dualistic distinctions between comparative and super- 
lative, between n-orepos and rts, and between tKarepos and ?Ka(7Tos. The 
endings of the first aorist were transferred to the second. An effort was 
made to secure uniformity and simplicity. In truth, the Hellenistic 
language is regular enough, but without literary development. In the 
writings of the New Testament, the Hebrew influence is to be observed, 
proceeding from three sources : from the mother tongue of the writer, 
from familiarity with the Old Testament Scriptures, and from the 
original form of the gospel story (the wapaScxTK). The influence of 
Latin is chiefly lexical and phraseological, but it occasionally affects 
the formation of words and still more distinctly the syntax. Paul before 
Agrippa used a more elevated form of speech, and in general employed 
a more careful literary style in writing to his pupils and associates than 
in addressing the churches. But the epistle to the Hebrews is the only 
work of careful literary composition in the New Testament. Paul in 
general, in spite of all his eloquence, and passages which all Greek orators 
would admire, does not take the pains to compose such elaborate 
sentences as the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, while he often 
allows abrupt changes of construction, and the most disturbing 
parentheses which are to be found in all the New Testament writings. 
Xprjo-navoi (which Blass considers the original form) was a name given 
by heathen, at Antioch, who were led by the instinct of popular 
etymology to change the unfamiliar Xpio-rds to the familiar Xpijords-. 

Whether the New Testament writers used any punctuation marks 
no one knows ; still less do we know what their punctuation was. The 
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punctuation of modern editions has no ancient authority. The inter- 
rogation point was used first, so far as we know, in the ninth century 
of our era. Elision is not customary in MSS. Doubtless Paul recog- 
nized I Cor. 15 : 33 as an iambic trimeter, whether he wrote xpr^crTo. or 

The New Testament writers use few particles in comparison with the 
classical authors ; many Attic particles are entirely lacking, as av, yoDv, 
hri$€v, dOe, /jM, vTj. apa is used only by Luke and Paul, d sometimes 
introduces a direct question — probably a Hebraism, ye is little used 
except with other particles, ri is twice as frequent in Acts as in all the 
rest of the New Testament, eis with the accusative may take the place 
of a predicative nominative, but this is seldom found except in citations 
from the Septuagint. The accusative of specification is little used ; its 
place is taken by the dative. The genitive absolute is more freely used 
than in Attic ; tvxov {perhaps^ is the the only remnant of an accusative 
absolute. The partitive genitive has given up most of its uses to 
prepositional phrases with airo, ei, and tv. Many limitations of 
quantity, direction, and aim are expressed by the genitive, under the 
influence of the Hebrew, which never fully developed the use of the 
adjective ; as ■^/J.ipa opy^s, dvaCTao-ts ^tu^s, ^ SuunropaTmv'^XXrjyiav {among 
the Greeks). Adjectives in -iicos with the genitive are lacking. The 
original functions of the dative are largely assumed by prepositional 
phrases, and the way is prepared for the disappearance of that case, 
which is complete in modern Greek. The uses of the instrumental 
dative are largely taken by a periphrasis with kv, which is under Hebraic 
influence. New Testament Greek keeps all classical prepositions but 
d/ic^i, and extends the use of the so-called improper prepositions, oti, 
apparently introducing a direct question (as Mark 9 : 2, 28), is 
explained as being for ri on. The middle and active voices are more 
or less confused, as in modern Greek. A personal pronoun, with the 
active, sometimes gives the force of the middle, as aTreWacrev -nfv 
/xaxcupav airov. alntv and aireto-^at are distinguished : the middle is used 
when a return is to be made for the favor. The future infinitive is 
found only in Acts and Hebrews. The future participle to express 
purpose is rare — only in Luke and once in Matthew ; its place is taken 
by the participle and the infinitive. The aorist subjunctive is often 
confused with the future indicative — a long step toward the modern 
Greek usage, iva is used with the future indicative, exactly as with the 
aorist subjunctive. Compare a<^£s £(c/3a\<i) to »ca/o<^os with the modern 
Greek use of ds (from d<^£s) to introduce a wish. A future indicative 
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is not frequent in the New Testament for the imperative, as in the 
commandments of the Old Testament, except under the direct 
influence of the Septuagint. The use of the deliberative subjunctive 
is much extended, and is often introduced by forms of BeXm or /SovAojuai. 
The infinitive is yielding before Xvo. with the subjunctive (which has 
taken its place in modern Greek), and examples are produced of a 
similar use of the subjunctive with ottojs in Attic Greek. For the 
introduction of a statement of facts Xvo. is never used, but is employed 
freely in both final and consecutive clauses. Iva. with the sub- 
junctive is occasionally used to express a command, like the Attic 
oirws with the future. James, Peter, and the author of the epistle to 
Hebrews use Iva. only as a final particle. John, Matthew, and 
Mark use iva very freely ; Luke much less so, especially in the Acts. 
The optative is little used except by Luke, who is under the influence 
of the literary language. The only real " potential optative " in the New 
Testament is found in Paul's speech before Agrippa, in which the 
speaker uses language suited to his exalted audience. Paul uses 
i^ov\6\t.r\v av for the Attic jSovAoi'/m.ijv ov, and Itrrm for iirj in avdOeiia 
icTTu). No optative is found in final clauses, and only two instances 
of this mood in a relative (temporal) clause, both in the words of 
Festus, Acts 25 : 16. This mood naturally is little used in indirect 
discourse, since direct discourse is strongly preferred. Clearly the way 
is prepared for the disappearance of the optative in modern Greek. 
The infinitive is little used with verbs of saying and believing ; the 
construction with on has taken its place. Almost no instances 
are found of the accusative with the infinitive in indirect discourse. 
The article is joined with the infinitive in many uses, but not very 
many instances are found except in the writings of Luke, Paul, and 
James. The use of Tcni with the infinitive to express purpose has been 
extended. After XP"'"'*) «A.7ris, and a few other words, tov with the 
infinitive and im with the subjunctive are used without differences of 
meaning. The usage is loose, but no tov with the infinitive corresponds 
to a declarative clause with on. iv tiS with the infinitive is frequent, 
under Hebraic influence. The uses of ov are not so complicated as in 
classical Greek. In general ov is found with the indicative, /u.^ with 
the other moods, including the infinitive and participle. Even the 
prohibitive future and « with the indicative (first form of conditional 
sentences) take ov. The so-called pleonastic iyivero is due merely to 
the disinclination to begin the sentence with a definition of time. 
The solecisms in the apocalypse are noted, but in connection with 
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John I : 14 attention is called to the fact that vX^pip is used as 
indeclinable, not only in the New Testament, but also in the Septuagint 
and in papyrus documents from Egypt. In addition to the poetical 
quotations and the apparently accidental verses which are ordinarily 
<;ited, Professor Blass points out the two faultless iambic trimeters of 
Heb. 12 : 14 f., 

o5 xwpij oiSeU 6\j/erai riv Kiptov 
^TTUTKOTOvvTes ix'tj Tis iffTepwv irS, 

which follow the faultless dactylic hexameter of 12 : 13, 

Kal r/)oxiAs (Spfldj irot^ffOTe toij Toirh i/jiav, 

and several other iambic verses in the same epistle. 

The illustrations which have been given above will make clear to 
scholars the character of this grammar. Discussions which filled pages 
of the old grammars of the New Testament Greek are made unneces- 
sary by some one authoritative judgment. The treatment of conditional 
sentences seems less masterly than most of the rest of the work, and 
the application of the term completion ( VolUndung) to the service of 
the aorist is liable to be misunderstood, but the book as a whole is 
admirably convenient and unusually stimulating. Philology has again 

rendered good service to theology. 

^ ^^ T. D. Seymour. 

Yale University. 



Jesus de Nazareth. Etudes critiques sur les antecedents de 
I'histoire evangelique at la vie de Jesus. Par Albert 
Reville, Professeur au College de France. Paris : Librairie 
Fischbacher, 1897. 2 vols. Pp. X + 500+ 522. Fr. 15. 

Professor Reville brings to his task the training of long study 
in the history of religions and a most frankly confessed enthusiasm for 
Jesus. The wide interest of the historian is seen in the care with 
which the antecedents of Christianity are traced from the beginnings 
of Israel's life, through the experiences of the monarchy, the exile, 
and the post-exilic times. The conception of Israel's religious history 
is that of the naturalist wing of the current Old Testament criticism, 
the genesis of the later monotheism being found in an earlier 
monolatry, the worship of Jehovah, the God the people came to know 
and fear above all other gods during their sojourn in the neighborhood 
of Sinai, and whose attributes they derived from the solitariness, 
severity, and thunder-guarded mystery of the summits which were the 



